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5. Power; influence. 

Rural recreations abroad, anJ books at home, are the inno¬ 
cent pleafures of a man who is early wife ; and gives fortune 
no more h:ld of him than of necefiity he mull. Drytlen. 

Fear is that paflion which hath the greateft power over us, 
and by which God and his laws take the furell ko!d of us. Till. 

6. Cuftody. 

King Richard, he is in the mighty hold 
Of Bolinbroke. Shake/jcare's Richard II. 

7. Hold of a Ship. All that part which lies between the keel- 

fon and the lower deck. Harris. 

Now a fea into the hold was got. 

Wave upon wave another fea had wrought. Dryden's Juv. 

8. A lurking place: as, the hold of a wild beall or dear. 

9. A fortified place; a fort. 

It was his policy to leave no hold behind him; but make all 
plain and watte. Spenfer. 

Ho'lder. 7i. f. [from hid.] 

1. One that holds or gripes any thing in his hand. 

The makers and holders of plows ar c wedded to their own 
particular way. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

2 . A tenant; one that holds land under another. 

In times pad not holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo 
fcarce, as well was the landlord, who could not get one to be 
his tenant. Carew's Survey of Cormval. 

Holderfo'rth. 71. f. [hold and forth.'] Anharanguer; one 
who fpeaks in publick. 

Whence fome tub holdersforth have made 
In powd’ring tubs the richeil trade. Hudibras, p. iii. 

He was confirmed in this opinion upon feeing the holder- 
f rth. Addifo/is Freeholder. 

Ho'ldfast. 71 . f [hold and fajl.] Any thing which takes 
hold ; a catch ; a hook. 

The feveral forts of teeth are furnilhed with holdfafls dat¬ 
able to the llrefs that they are put to. Ray on the Creation. 

Ho'lding. n.f [from hold.] 

1. Tenure; farm. 

Holdings were fo plentiful, and holders fo fcarce, as well 
was the landlord who could not get a tenant. Carew. 

2. It fometimes fignifies the burthen or chorus of a fong. Hanm. 
t The holding every man {hall beat as loud 

As his ftrong Tides can volly. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Hole. n.f. [hil, Dutch; Jjole, Saxon.] 

1. A cavity narrow and long, either perpendicular or hori¬ 
zontal. 

The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. Shake/. 
Tickling is moft in the foies, and under the arm holes and 
fides. Bacon. 

A loadftone is fo difpofed, that it (hall draw unto it, on a 
reclined plane, a bullet of Heel, which* as it attends near to 
the loadflone, may fall down through fome hole, and fo return 
to the place whence it began to move. Wilkins's Dadalus. 

There are the tops of the mountains, and under their roots 
in holes and caverns the air is often detained. Burnet. 

2 . A perforation ; a fmall interftitial vacuity. 

Look upon linen that has fmall holes in it: thofe holes appear 
very black, and men are often deceived in taking holes forfpots 
of ink; and painters, to reprefent holes, make ufe of black. 

Boyle on Colours. 

3. A cave; a hollow place. 

Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole. Shakefpeare. 

4. A cell of an animal. 

A tortoife fpends all his days in a hole, with a houfe upon his 
head. L'Ejlrange. 

I have frighted ants with my fingers, and purfued them as 
far as another hole , flopping all paffages to- their own neft, 
and it was natural for them to fly into the next hole. Addifon. 

5. A mean habitation. Hole is geneiaily ufed, unlefs in fpeak- 
ing of manual works, with fome degree of diflike. 

When Alexander firft beheld the face 
Of the great cynick, thus he did lament: 

How much more happy thou, that art content 

To live within this little hole, than I 

Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. Drydetis Juven. 

6. Some fubterfuge or ftiifc. Ainfw. 

Ho'lidam. n.f. [holy dame.] Blcfled lady. Hanmcr. 

By my holida/n, here comes Catharine. Shakefpeare: 

Ho'lily. adv. [from holy.] 

1. Pioufly; with fanclity. 

Thou woufd’ft be great. 

Art not without ambition ; but without 

The illncfs fhould attend it: what thou would’ft highly. 

That would’fl thou holily. Shakejpcarc's Macbeth. 

2 . Inviolably; without breach. 

Friendship, a rare thing in princes, more rare between 
princes, that fo holily was obferved to the laft of thofe two ex¬ 
cellent men. Sidney , b. ii. 

Ho'LINESS. n.f. [from holy.] 

1. Sand* ity ; piety; religious goodnefs. 

I will not hence and leave my hufband here 5 
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And ill it doth befeem your holittefs 
To feparate the hufband and the wife. Shake/ Coin. ofF-- 
Religion is rent by riifcords, and the holittefs of th{ 




feflbrs is decayed, and full of fcandal. 

Then in full age, and hoary bolinef. 

Retire, great teacher, to thy promis’d blifs. p r - 

We fee piety, and holinefs ridiculed as morofe fingularitCf’ 

Rogers, Sermon ii 

2. The ftate of being hallowed; dedication to religion. 

3. The title of the pope. 

I here appeal unto the pope, 

To bring my whole caufe ’fore his holinefs. Shake/. H. Vllf 
His holinefs has told fome Englifh gentlemen, that thofe of 
our nation lhould have the privileges. Addifon on It a l 

Ho'lla. inter]. [hola, French.] A word ufed in calling to anv 
one at a diftance. 

Lift, lift ! I hear 

Some far off hollow break the fiient air. Milt or, 

To Ho'lla. v.n. [from the interjection. This word is now 
vitioufly written hollo by the beft authors: fometiir.es kalioo 1 
To cry out loudly. J 

But I will find him when he lies afleep. 

And in his ear I’ll holla, Mortimer! Shakefp. Hcnr- IV 
What halloing and what ftir is this to-day ? Shakejpeart. 
Ho'lland. n.f. Fine linen made in Holland. 

Some for the pride of Turkifh courts defign’d. 

For folded turbants fineft holland bear. Dryden, 

Ho'llow. ad], [from hole.] 

1. Excavated; having a void fpace within; not folid. 

It is fortune’s ufe 

To let the wretched man outlive his wealth. 

To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty. Shakefp. Merchant of Venice. 

Some fearch for hollow trees, and fell the woods. Dryden. 
He frets, he fumes, he flares, he ftamps the ground; 
The hollow tow’rs with clamours ring around. Drydtn, 

2. Noify, like found reverberated from a cavity. 

The fouthern wind. 

Now by his hollow whiffling in the leaves, 

Foretcls a tempeft. Shakefp. HenrylV. p. i. 

T hence iffu’d fuch a blaft and hollow roar, 

As threaten’d from the hinge to heave the door. Drydenl 

3. Not faithful; not found ; not what one appears. 

Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

DireSly feafons him his enemy. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Hollow church papifts are like the roots of nettles, which 
thcmfelvcs fling not; but yet they bear all the flinging leaves. 

Bacon’s Or/iam. Rutin. 

He feem’d 

For dignity compos’d, and high exploit; 

But all was falfe and hollw. Milton's Far. Lefl, l. ii. 

Whatcould be expected from him, but knotty and crooked 
hollow hearted dealings ? Howel’s Vocal Forrejl. 

The hollow hearted, difaffedled. 

And clofe malignants are dete&ed. 

Ho'llow. n.f. 

1. Cavity; concavity. 

I’ve heard myfelf proclaim’d. 

And by the happy hollow of a tree 
Efcap’d the hunt. Shakefp. King Leer. 

I fuppofe there is fome vault or hollow, or ifle, behind the 
wall, and fome paflage to it. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

Againft the horfe’s fide his fpear 
He throws, which trembles with enclofcd fear; 

Whilft from the hollows of his womb proceed 
Groans, not his own. 

Himfelf, as in the hollow of his hand, 

Holding, obedient to his high command, 

The deep abyfe. 

2. Cavern ; den ; hole. 

Who art thou, that lately did’ft defeend 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth ? Shah. Titus And)omens. 
Forefts grew 

Upon the barren hollows, high o’crlhading _. 

The haunts of favage beafts. * rl ' 

A fine genius for gardening thought of forming fuch an un 
Tightly hollow into fo uncommon and agreeable a feene. J‘ 

4. Any opening or vacuity. .. c 

He touched the hollow of his thigh. Gen. xxu. i 

5. Paflage; canal. . . .. 

The little fprintxs and rills are conveyed through mt e 
ncls into the main* hollow of the aqueduct. 

To Ho'llow. v. a. [from the noun.] To make holo > 
excavate. 

Trees, rudely hollow'd, did the waves fuftain, .j 

’Ere {hips in triumph plow’d the watry.plain- Dry • ^ 

Multitudes were employed in the linking ot ^,. r _ 
digging of trenches, and the hollowing of trees. W , ~ 
ToAo'llow. v. n. [This is written by neglcdl of et) = 
for holla. See Holla.] Tofliout; to hoot. q-j,; 5 


Hudibras, p. iii. 


Den': on. 


Prior. 


samuel Johnson A Dictionary of the English Lang 
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Holt, whether at the beginning or ending of the name of anjr 

This unfeen judge will wait, and myourca !acCj fignifies that it is or hath been woody, from the Saxon 

Will hollow rebel,tyr^t, murderer. VmrK^other Llr, a wood , or fometimes poflibly from the Saxon ]ro\ ,. e. 

I pafs for a difaffefted perfon and a murderer* for no other ^, rf iaJ , when the name en ds in tun or dm. Gtbjon. 

reafon but becaufe I do not hoot and HO'LY. ad]. [J»l%, Saxon ; heyligh, Dutch, from Jjal, ^althy* 

in a ftate of falvation ] 


Addifon's SpeBator, 

He with his hounds comes hollowing from the liable. 

Makes love with nods, and kneels beneath a table, rope. 
Ho'llowly. adv. [from hollow.] 

1. With cavities. . 

2. Unfaithfully; infincerely; dilhoncltly. 

O earth, bear witnefs. 

And crown what I profefs with kind event* 

If I fpeak true; if hollowly * invert 

What beft is boaded me, to mifchief! Shakefp-. Tempejl. 
You {hall arraign your confcience. 

And try your penitence, if it be found, 

Or hollowly put on. Shakefp. Meafure for Mcafure. 

Ho'llowness. n.f. [from hollow.] 

1. Cavity; ftate of being hollow. 

If you throw a ftone or a dart, they give no found ; no more 
do bullets, except they happen to be a little hollowed in the 
carting, which hollownefs penneththe air. Bacon's Natur. tiijt. 

I have feen earth taken up by a ftrong wind, fo that there 
remained great empty hollownejs in the place. HakewiU. 

An heap of fand or fine powder will fuffer no hollownefs 
within them, though they be dry fubftances. Burnet. 

2. Deceit; infincerity; treachery. 

Thy youngeft daughter does not love thee Ieaft; 

Nor are thofe empty hearted, whofc low found 
Reverbs no hollownefs. Shakefpeare's King Lear. 

People, young and raw, and foft natured, think it an eafy 
thing to gain love, and reckon their own friendfliip a fure 
price of any man’s: but when experience Ihall have {hewn 
them the hardnefs of moft hearts, the hollownefs of others, and 
the bafenefs and ingratitude of almoft all, they will then find 
that a friend is the gift of God, and that he only who made 
hearts can unite them. South's Sermons. 

Ho'llowroot. n.f. [hollow and root.] A plant. Ainfworth. 
Ho'lly. n.f. [Jxfleyn, Saxon.] A plant. 

The leaves are fet about the edges with long, {harp, ftiff 
prickles : the berries are fmall, round, and generally of a red 
colour, containing four triangular ftriated feeds in each. Of 
this tree there are feveral fpecies; fome variegated in the 
leaves, fome with yellow berries, and fome with white. Mill. 
Faireft bloffems drop with every blaft; 

But the brown beauty will like hollies laft. Gay. 

Some to the holly hedge 
Neffling repair, and to the thicket fome; 

Some to the rude protection of the thorn. Thomfon's Spring. 
Ho'llyhock. n.f. [jjolijjoc, Saxon, commonly called holyoak.] 
Rofemallow. 

It is in every refpeCl larger than the common mallow: its 
leaves are rougher, and its flowers, which are in fome fpecies 
double, adhere clofely to the {talk. They flower in July. Mill. 

Holyocks far exceed poppies for their durablenefs, and are 
very ornamental. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

»***■ 

Holme, n.f. 

i* Holme or howme, whether jointly or fingly, comes from the 
Saxon Jjolme, a river ifland ; or if the place be not fuch, the 
fame word fignifies alfo a hill, or mountain. Gibfon's Camden. 
2. The ilex; the evergreen oak. 

Under what tree did’ft thou take them companying toge¬ 
ther \ who anfwered, under a holm tree. Suf lviii. 

The carver holme, the maple feldom inward found. Spenf 
Ho'locaust. n.f. [oA@F> and xoclu.] A burnt facrifice; a fa¬ 
crifice of which the whole was confirmed by fire, and nothing 
retained by the offerer. 

Ifaac carried the wood for the facrifice, which being an 
h.locaufl, or burnt offering, to be confumed unto allies, we 
cannot well conceive a burthen for a boy. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Let the eye behold no evil thing, and it is made a facrifice; 
let the tongue fpeak no filthy word, and it becomes an obla¬ 
tion ; let the hand do no unlawful aClion, and you render it 

a ! i ocau J i - . Ray on the Creation. 

Fumenes cut a piece from every part of the viClim, and by 
this he made it an holocaufl , or an entire facrifice. Broome 
Holograph.*./ [Ja^ and y ? 0 L(p u ] This word is ufed in 
the bcottilh law to denote a deed written altogether by the 
granter’s own hand. ° 1 

Holp. The old preterite and participle paffive of help. 

His great love, {harp as his fpur, hath holp him 

Ho't pY 1 S Tl b£ n re US - ■ , Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

no lpen. 1 he old participle paffive of help. 

a.idtL l0ng k rUn L th ?/w nd is hol * m ' thou S h both the mouth 
hLt j^ a a u landfU fr ° m the trunk 5 and f°mewhat more 
Ho'LSTrp h /- he rJ ea , rer ,S o ear ’ th an when the fpeaker. Bacon. 
XS; a n^£ lrCeP,SaX ° n ’ ahidi "SP> a ce P ] A cafe for 

In’s rufty holfters put what meat 
Into his hofe he cou’d not get. Butler. 


1. Good; pious; religious. 

See where his grace {lands ’tween two clergymen! 

And fee a book of prayer in his hand, m 

True ornaments to know a holy man. Shakefp. Rich. 111 . 
Doubtlefs 

With joy he will embrace you ; for he’s honourable* 

And, doubling that, moft holy. Shake/. Cymbeltnec 

2 . Hallowed; confecrated to divine ufe. 

State, holy or unhallow’d, what of that r Shah, Hen . VI. 
Bare was his hoary head ; one holy hand 
Held forth his laurel crown, and one his feeptre. Dryden: 

3. Pure; immaculate. ., 

Common fenfe could tell them, that the good God could 
not be pleafed with any thing cruel $ nor the moft holy God. 
with any thing filthy and unclean. South s Sermons. 

4. Sacred. 

An evil foul producing holy witnefs, 

Is like a villain with a fmiling cheek. Sbak. Merch. of V°.n. 

He has deferv’d it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phoebus’ car. Shakefpeare's A/it. and Cleopatra. 

Ho'ly-ghost. n.f [Jjalij and japt, Saxon.] The third per¬ 
fon of the adorable Trinity. 

If ftrength of perfuafion be the light which muft guide us, 

I a(k, how {hall any one dillinguilh the infpirations of the 
Holy-ghojl ? Locke. 

Ho'ly-THURSDAY, n.f. The day on which the afeenfion of 
our Saviour is commemorated, ten days before Whitfuntide. 
Ho'ly-week. 7 i. J. J he week before Eafter. 

Ho'LYDAY. n.f [ holy and day. ] 

1. The day of fome ecclefiaftical feftivah 

2. Anniverfary fcall. 

This viflory was fo welcome unto the Perfians, that in 
memorial thereof they kept that day as one of their folemn 
hoydays for many years after. Knol/es’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 
Rome’s holydays you tell, as if agueft 
With the old Romans you werb wont to feaft. Waller. 

3. A day of gayety and joy. 

He writes verfes, he fpeaks holyday, he fmells April and 
May; he will carry it. Sbak. Merry Wives of Wmdjor. 

What, have I’fcaped love-letters in the holyday time of my 
beauty, and am I now a fubjedl for them ? Shakefpeare. 

4. A time that comes feldom. 

Courage is but a holyday kind of virtue, to be feldom exer- 
cifed. Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 

HO'MAGE. n.f [ho/r.magc, French; homagium, low Latin.] 

1. Service paid and fealty profefled to a fovereign or fuperior 
lord. 

Call my fovereign yours, 

And do him homage as obedient fubjedls. Shakefp. Hen. VI. 
The chiefs, in a folemn manner, did their homages, and 
made their oaths of fidelity to the earl marfhal. Davi.s. 

2. Obeifance; refpecl paid by external action. 

The gods great mother, when her heav’nly race 
Do homage to her. Denham. 

A tuft of dailies on a flow’ry lay 
They faw, and thitherward they bent their way ; 

To this both knights and dames their homage made, 

And due obeifance to the daify paid Dryden. 

Go, go, with homage yon proud vl&ors meet! 

Go, lie like dogs beneath your matters feet Drydtn. 

To Ho'mage. v a. [from the noun.] To reverence by exter¬ 
nal adlion ; to pay honour to; to profefs fealty. 

Homager, n.f [hommager, Fr from homage.] One who 
holds by homage of fome fuperior lord. 

As I’m Egypt’s queen, 

Thou blufhefl, Antony; and that blood of thine 
Is Caefar s h:tnager. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

His fubjeils, tray tors, are received by the duke of Bretagne 
his homager. Baco/i's Henry VII. 

HOME. n.f. [)jam, Saxon.] 

1. His own houfe ; the private dwelling. 

I’m now from home , and out of that provifion 
Which Ihall be needful for your entertainment. Shakefpeare. 

Home is the facred refuge of our life. 

Secur’d from all approaches but a wife. Dr\d*n 

When Heflor went to fee ° 

His virtuous wife, the fair Andromache, 

He found her not at home ; for {he was gone. Dryden. 

Thofe who have homes, when home they do repair. 

To a laft lodging calls their wand’ring friends. Dryden. 

2. His own country. ^’yuen. 

How can tyrants fafely govern home, 

Unlefs abroad they purchafc great alliance ? Shake/. H VI 
I he.r determination is to return to their homes, and to 
trouble you no more. Shakefp, Merchant of Venice. 
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